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represented in the cabinet which would be the executive organ of this 
imperial parliament. The parliament would be elected "from all those 
dominions whose people have decided to assume control of foreign 
affairs without foregoing their status as British subjects." This new 
legislative body would retain all the powers now exercised through the 
enumerated offices together with the power of voting the funds which 
in its Opinion would be necessary for the conduct of foreign affairs and 
defense. It could be established and its authority accepted by the 
dominions without the alteration of "a single word of their existing 
constitutions." By this change their inhabitants would obtian a con- 
trol over foreign policy while at the same time assuming a new lia- 
bility for their share of its cost. 

For the United Kingdom, however, this would not be true. The 
proposed plan would involve a radical change in the manner in which 
its domestic affairs are regulated. The peoples of the British Isles 
would have to accept local parliaments. These and other proposed 
changes would have to be incorporated in a formal act of the existing 
imperial parliament, which, if passed, would practically become a 
written constitution for the commonwealth as a whole. 

The commonwealth, thus proposed, would constitute a "super-na- 
tional democracy" — a commonwealth not only of free individuals but 
of free nations. In thus presenting the issues inherent in the problem 
of evolving an organization which would be more than an alliance but 
less than an imperium, Mr. Curtis has rendered a notable service to 
political scientists the world over. 

Theodore H. Boggs. 

Nationality in Modern History. By J. Holland Rose. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 202.) 

The author of the Development of European Nations has done us a 
distinct service in bringing his wide and accurate knowledge of recent 
history to bear upon one of the most vital and distinctive features of 
modern European civilization. How nation is distinguished from state, 
and how racial, linguistic and religious bonds work both with and 
against the bond of government is a problem not easily grasped by the 
uninitiated, and yet its solution lies at the very basis of an understand- 
ing of the present European situation. Mr. Rose tells us that it is 
his aim to study "the varied manifestations of nationality among the 
chief European peoples" and the ten lectures which comprise the 
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volume constitute a remarkably complete review of modern history 
from that point of approach. 

In the first lecture Mr. Rose treats of the rise of the national idea 
in Europe as opposed to the political unity of the old Roman world, 
and mentions as causes of this new idea the barbarian invasions whereby 
Europe was split up into tribal areas, as well as the discords arising 
from the struggles between pope and emperor. Civil strife and the 
oppression of the people by absolute governments did much to delay 
the development of the national idea, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that its advance has proceeded by leaps and bounds. In 
France we find a new spirit in 1791, when the loss of a monarch only 
served to create a consciousness of unity among the people, which soon 
ran to excess and became the victim of Bonapartism. In Germany 
the seeds were sown by her philosophers and poets, and the harvest 
reaped when resistance to Napoleon called for a united nation. In 
Spain the natural aloofness and pride of the Spanish people became a 
national force when in conflict with the power of Napoleon. In Italy 
the growth of nationality is described by the author as "a struggle 
against the policy of division and subjugation imposed in 1815." As 
in Germany, so in Russia, the Napoleonic invasion marked a national 
awakening, which became panslavic in character when the liberation 
of the Balkan states from the yoke of Turkey became first a program 
and then an accomplished fact. In reference to the fears of many 
Europeans in regard to panslavism Mr. Rose designates the movement 
as "having been hitherto a political tower of Babel." 

In the seventh lecture Mr. Rose traces the gradual but steady growth 
of the present German nationalism (the aggressive form of nationality) 
from the ideas of Frederick the Great as the guiding spirit of the 
Prussian state, through Kant's gospel of duty and Fichte's Spartan 
aims to the theories of Hegel, who glorified the state as an "absolute 
and all-pervading entity," and then on to the Realpolitik of Rochau 
and the inevitable result, namely, Treitschke's teachings, the present 
Emperor's Weltpolitik, and the decadence of nationality into mili- 
tarism and chauvinism. This decline of nationality from a great con- 
structive movement into a policy of aggression is discussed by the 
author with respect to the present European conflict, and in the clos- 
ing lecture he discusses earlier movements for the attainment of the 
ideals of internationalism, and gives reasons for hoping that there 
may be a revival of these ideals. 

On the whole Mr. Rose's volume is a very scholarly bird's-eye view 
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of modern European history with the emphasis on nationality, its 
various origins and developments. There is, moreover, quite a bit of 
political philosophy thrown in, and some interesting prophecies are 
made of two possible types of peace and their attendant results. To 
students of history the book will prove a helpful review of familiar 
facts and their bearing on that topic of special interest at present, 
nationality and war. To those less well acquainted with Europe's 
past, Nationality in Modern History presents an opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge of facts essential to an intelligent consideration of present 
conditions and future developments, — facts given in a most interesting 
style and, as the author expresses it, in "as objective and impartial a 
treatment as present conditions admit." 

Mary Lee Hickman. 

The Law of Contraband of War. By H. Reason Pyke. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1915. Pp. xl, 314.) 

To those who from a sense of scholarly duty have attempted to thread 
their way through the British orders in council, the American pro- 
tests, the British replies and further American protests, the present 
volume will come as a welcome light in the darkness. Mr. Pyke sets 
out to trace the origin and development of the fundamental principles 
of the law of contraband based upon the practice of the chief naval 
powers in different periods, and from the outset he disclaims any pur- 
pose of settling the moral questions involved in the alleged inconsis- 
tency of trade, by neutral citizens, in munitions of war with the princi- 
ple of non-intervention followed by the neutral government. The laws 
of neutrality are as a whole not a consistent body of rules, being the 
result of a compromise between the conflicting interests of belligerents 
and neutrals; hence in place of abstract consistency the author sug- 
gests that new developments of the law be based upon deduction from 
the usages which have gradually grown up as a result of the special 
conditions of particular wars. 

The historical treatment of the origin and development of the prin- 
ciples of the modern law of contraband presented in Chapter V will be 
of considerable value in furnishing the background for an understand- 
ing of present controversies. Step by step, belligerents have enlarged 
the sphere of interference with neutral trade to meet the circumstances 
of modern warfare, subordinating neutral interests to belligerent needs, 
until we reach the point where, in consequence of conscript armies, 



